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Entered at the Boston Post-office as second-class mail matter. THE Postmaster-General has so far been able to give but 


a very little time to the crying need of a thorough remodelling 
of the antiquated organization of the post-office department. 
Why throw away what we believe is a real business talent on 
attempts to placate Congressmen as to who should be the 
postmaster in Squantum Cross-roads? 

His recent report contains most valuable suggestions, and, 
among others, that the Postmaster-General should be relieved 
“of numberless details” (including “civil service work in the 
entire service and its thousands of post-offices”), so that he 


“could intelligently exercise the functions of an administrative 
officer.” 


“The reform of the civil service, auspiciously begun under 
Republican administration, should be completed by the further 
extension of the reform system already established by law to all 
the grades of the service to which it is applicable. The spirit 
and purpose of the reform should be observed in all executive 
appointments ; and all laws at variance with the object of exist- 
ing reform legislation should be repealed, to the end that she 
dangers to free institutions which lurk in the power of official pat- 
ronage may be wisely and effectively avoided.”— Republican 
National Platform, Chicago, 1888. 

“In appointments to every grade and department, fitness, 
and not party service, should be the essential and discriminating SucH a system of relief has been invented, and is called 
test, and fidelity and efficiency the only sure tenure of office. | “civil service reform.” If it does what it promises, the re- 
Only the interest of the public service should suggest removals | quired $50,000 or the $100,000 a year for a greatly extended 
from office.” — President Harrison’s Letter of Acceptance. system would be a wise outlay, even if it accomplished nothing 

ii ene eae i aaah more than this relief,—no purification of general politics and 
no improvement of the service. 

That it does give this relief as well as give us an improved 
service, we have the best possible testimony from the report of 
Secretary Windom on civil service, printed in full in this num- 
ber. There are only three persons who have held cabinet posi- 
tions both before and after the passage of the Civil Service Law, 
Mr. Blaine, Mr. Hugh McCulloch, and Mr. Windom. Mr. Win- 
dom is the only one of the three that has both had a large force 
under him and also has been at the head of it sufficiently long 
after the new system to have had a large part of that force se- 
lected by competitive tests. His report is an unqualified ap- 
proval of the new system, much more so when read in full than 
appeared from the short extract that went the rounds of the 
papers. 





THE MONTH. 





A MILITARY nation so organized in time of war that the gen- 
eral-in-chief and generals of divisions had to spend all their time 
at recruiting offices, to the exclusion of any consideration of the 
plan of campaign, would excite only the derision of the world. 
A great railway system so carried on that the president and 
directors had to give their personal attention to putting in new 
station-masters, conductors, brakemen, switch-tenders, gate- 
tenders, car-shop hands, and superintendents, and all other 
employees, in accordance with a plan of frequent rotation, 
would insure business failure. Is it any better system of or- 
ganization when transferred from an army or a railway to the 
national government? If it is a waste of executive ability in 
the first two cases, is it any less of a waste when the President Two KINDs of ammunition are used in attacking the reform. 
of the United States and his Cabinet have confessedly given | One kind consists of misrepresentation of the tests applied to 
the greater part of their time to hearing claimants for minor | candidates for the service. In answer to these, we print those 
positions? The President in his message says of the most im- | recent letters of Commissioner Roosevelt which show this kind 
portant and pressing question of the day —the silver question | of ammunition to be mere bladders inflated with mistakes or 
—that to the plan presented by the Secretary of the Treasury | falsehoods, which, seen through a smoky atmosphere of popular 
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ignorance on the subject, have sometimes been mistaken for 
real cannon-balls. 

Another kind of ammunition recently resorted to is a sort of 
soap-bubble which will hardly deceive anybody. ‘To counteract 
the effect of the cruelty of depriving honest and capable officials 
of their means of support under the spoils system, a cry has 
been raised of the cruelty of the large eligible lists, and of 
dropping those eligibles who have been a year on the list with- 
out receiving any appointment. The lists are large, because 
it it no more than fair to give every person who wishes a 
chance to try. Under the old system, this same number, with 
numerous others who now know they cannot pass an examina- 
tion, used to hang round, never sure but that a little more press- 
ure or a few more letters or petitions might secure the coveted 
places; but now every one who stands low in a large list, out 
of which but few appointments are to be made, knows that he 
has no chance as long as he is on that list. 
is up, he is dropped. The cruelty of that consists in his being 
able at that time to try at another examination, which he could 
not do at first, and so better his chances of standing high. 
That is the way this bubble bursts as soon as pricked with 
the real facts. 

We say some of the misstatements regarding the civil service 
examinations arise from mistakes, and some are deliberate 
falsehoods. In the Senate debate on civil service appropria- 
tions, on the 8th of February last, Senator Gorman, of Mary- 
land, told a story of a lad “above the ordinary intelligence,” 
whose “health was good, for physically he was a giant,” and 
“there was not a lane or an alley or the number of a house 
in Baltimore that he could not go to,” and how this lad applied 
for the position of letter-carrier, and was asked in the examina- 
tion “the most direct route from Baltimore to Japan,” and the 
lad said “ he never intended to go to Japan.” 

We printed in the March number of the Civi_ SERVICE 
ReEcorD a letter from Commissioner Charles Lyman, dated 
February 18, and saying no such question had ever been asked 
as that described by Senator Gorman. We sent a copy of 
this paper to Senator Gorman, with this letter specially marked. 
Now comes out the following story on the authority of this 
same Senator, in a recent issue of the Indianapolis Journal : — 

A very bright young man, of splendid physique, and perfectly 
familiar with every street and number in the city, submitted himself 
for examination for a position as letter-carrier. He could read and 
write, and had been attending night school, and was in every way 
fitted for a letter-carrier, but failed when asked the most direct route 
from Baltimore to China. He said he had never been in China, nor 
did he expect to go there, and he only wanted to be a letter-carrier. 


Changing China to Japan, the stories are identical. We 
said last March it was evident the “boy lied,” when he told 
Senator Gorman such a story. Perhaps the truth would com- 
pel us to say some one else is now intentionally perverting the 
facts. 


THE case of the assessments of office-holders by office- 
holders through the Republican organization of Virginia, pre- 
sented by the United States Civil Service Commission, has been 
given by the President and Attorney-General into the hands 
of the district attorney. This district attorney is a Democrat 
“ hold-over,” anxious to please the administration. Let us now 
see whether the case will be pressed. If it is, the administra- 
tion will deserve the credit of enforcing the law against its 
own friends. If the case is abandoned, let us know the reason 
why. 


As soon as the year | This stirred him up to call us “belligerent reformers,” and 











THE two committees of Congress most important to our 
reform are now appointed. We give the names, political party, 
and residence of the members. Mr. Roosevelt is reported to 
express himself as perfectly satisfied with the civil service com- 
mittee. Among the Democrats is John F. Andrew, of Massa- 


chusetts, a stanch friend of the reform. We believe the com- 
mittee may be relied on to prevent any repeal of the law. 


THE editor of the Albany Evening Journal saw on the title- 
page of the Civit Service Recorp for December,— 


This number shows 
CiviL SERVICE REFORM A SUCCESS, 
THE COUNTRY DEMANDS IT, 
CONGRESS MUST SUPPLY AMPLE FUNDs. 


our statements “assumptions pure and simple, @ Priori 
creations,” etc. Inside of the covers of the December num- 
ber was the proof of the “success” in the form of a full ac- 
count of five years’ actual trial in Massachusetts and its twenty- 
three cities, of the reform methods. We also stated in the De- 
cember number that many of the Republican merchants in 
Boston had preferred a business collector to a politician. Since 
then, the Boston Hera/d, on December 20, printed interviews 
with twenty-seven leading business firms and bankers of Bos- 
ton, on the subject of the collectorship and their views of 
civil service reform. Only one or two of these firms were 
known to be in favor of our reform ; and yet almost all of them 
came out strongly for the reform, and not one opposed it. 
One said civil service reform should ,be the keystone in the 
arch of the ideal party. Another says, “I fear the Republicans 
have lost ground by not sticking more closely to civil service 
reform.” Again, another (also a Republican) says, “I do not 
believe that the collectorship should be made a piece of polit- 
ical spoil to be awarded by the Senators and Congressmen to 
a faithful henchman.” ‘Two, while expressing their firm belief 
in principles of civil service reform, thought the collectorship 
was a political office. They were the only two who held this 
view. 

The nearest approach to opposing the reform was the follow- 
ing :— 

I am not exactly a civil service reformer, but I think the time will 
come when a candidate for the Presidency must make some effort to 
live up to his pledges. Mr. Cleveland did so as well as he could, 
considering the pressure brought to bear upon him by hungry office- 
seekers. Mr. Harrison has thrown his campaign pledges overboard. 


While some expressions like the following show that the work 
of reformers has not been in vain : — 


Mr. —— was irrevocably committed against the prevalent idea 
among politicians that every time the politics of the administration 
changed there must be a general turning out of office of able and 
trustworthy public servants, for the purpose of liquidating party 
obligations. It was unhealthful, and, consequently, a detriment to 
commercial progress. The welfare of the country should be the 
prime factor governing the administration when appointments to the 
custom-house are made. As long as a customs official shows com- 
petency and honesty, it would be a wise policy that allowed him to 
remain at his post of duty, no matter what ticket he votes. 


Another leading man says :— 


The greatest business success of the times appears to be the 
reorganization of the Atchison & Topeka Railroad. What confidence 
would there be in the directors of this mammoth enterprise, if all the 
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superintendents of its subdivisions and tributary roads were to be 
removed because they differed in politics or religion from the majority 
of the directors? 

Still another : — 


I wish, heartily, that capable men could be retained in such offices, 
once their fitness was proved; but, if there must be a change, I am 
strongly in favor of Mr. Beard. 


The firm employing, perhaps, the largest number of persons of 
any in Boston, in answer to the following question, ‘‘ What is 
the cause of the present independence of Republican business 
men from party calls?” said: “ They are disgusted with politics 
being made a business. They want the best man, not the best 
politician, in office. Good men should not be removed from 
office simply because the political party in power is changed. 
I am heartily in favor of civil service reform in all departments 
of the government”; while the third largest establishment in 
order of number of employees says, through one of its partners: 
“‘T am a thorough believer in the doctrine of civil service reform 
and of having the best officers and the best service, whether in 
city, town, or state affairs. Politics should not be allowed to 
enter in to any degree whatever.” If any one needs further 
proof that there is a demand for the reform from practical busi- 
ness men, let him read such remarks as these : — 


“T think that the appointment of a prominent working politician 
to the office of collector would be detrimental to the best interests 
of the Republican party.” 


Again,—‘“ I feel that political services should not be considered in 
filling so important an office as the collectorship. The appointment 
should be made purely on business principles, with a view to the best 
administration of the customs.” 

Again,—‘“ it would surely emphasize a principle which, to my mind, 
needs emphasizing, and that is that the collectorship of a great port 
like Boston should not be regarded as a political prize, to be be- 


stowed by representatives in Congress as a reward for campaign 
services.” 


Again,—“I do not believe the collectorship of the port should be 
made a political prize, to be given as a reward for campaign services. 
This is not civil service reform, in which I am a strong believer and 
of which I am an earnest supporter.” 


and (speaking of the collectorship as a political reward)—“ of 
course that is wrong.” 


THROUGH the efforts of Mr. Herbert Welsh, Secretary of the 
Indian Rights Association, the subject of civil service reform 
as a moral question was pretty generally preached on or about 
Thanksgiving Day. Without any organized effort to obtain 
them, there have come to our notice the names of about two 
hundred clergymen from East and West, North and South, who 
have followed this plan. We print their names in another 


column. Several of these sermons have been printed for cir- 
culation. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S message on civil service reform is 
worthy of careful attention, and is in accord with the true prin- 
ciples for the advance of the reform. Whether the principles 
that have been in operation in filling the offices not under civil 
service rules are in accord with the message is quite another 
question. 

When the President says, “It is not true that incumbency is 
a conclusive argument for a continuance in office,” he says 
what reformers have all along been saying. It is as important 
that bad or incompetent officials should be removed, notwith- 








standing their political backing, as that political backing should 
have no influence in appointments; but, when he goes on to 
say, “when those heading an administrative office so conduct 
themselves as to convince just political opponents that no party 
consideration or bias affects in any way the discharge of their 
public duties, we can more easily stay the demand for re- 
movals,” it has the air of an excuse for the unprecedentedly 
rapid rate of change that has been going on in the public 
offices. If there was any reason to believe that Postmaster 
Pearson, Mr. E. O. Graves, of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, Naval Officer Burt, Dr. Kimball, Director of the Mint, 
and thousands of others removed for no apparent cause, had 
let “party bias” “affect the discharge of their public duties,” 
then the excuse would avail. Not only has no such bias been 
shown to exist, but many of those removed or requested to 
resign have been frankly told there was no objection to the 
way they had been discharging their duties. 





The report of the Postmaster-General has many valuable 
suggestions in harmony with the plans we have urged for 
taking the postmasters out of politics. 





The report of the National Civil Service Commission for the 
year ending June 30, 1889, should be read by every person in- 
terested in good government. It can be had on application to 
the Commission or can be seen at any large library. 





We should like to call attention to the address of Hon. W. D. 
Foulke before the Commonwealth Club on December 16, printed 
in the New York Evening Post of the following day. 





A bill has been introduced by Senator Dawes of Massachu- 
setts, to turn the recordership of deeds for the District of Co- 
lumbia into a four-year-term office. The place is now held by 
Recorder Trotter, a competent colored Democrat. It is re- 
ported that this is a device for getting rid of Mr. Trotter with- 
out making a wanton removal and offending the colored people. 
Whatever Senator Dawes’s motive, the bill, which also com- 
mutes the fees into a fixed salary and has some other good 
features, is thoroughly bad in making the office vacant just 
whenever needed for purposes of party patronage. 





THE rules of the railway mail service have been changed so 
as to limit competition to “residents in the counties on the line 
of road on which the service is to be performed.” As far as 
we have been able to learn, this is in line with apportioning 
department places among the States. 





Tue address of Hon. Henry H. Sprague of the Boston Asso- 
ciation gives a very instructive and interesting review of the 
work, past, present, and future. The most pressing work of 
the present moment is to secure something like $80,000 or 
$90,000 from Congress for the National Civil Service Com- 
mission, which is absolutely needed in order to perfect the 
work and to extend the reform. Everything is now ready for 
the extension but the funds. 





BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 8 of Vol. I., No. 4 of Vol. II., and No. 7 
of Vol. VI. are needed to complete sets which are wanted by several 
libraries, etc.— Ep. RECORD. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF BALLOT REFORM FOR CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM. 


Not only has the agitation for civil service reform aided ballot 
reform, and not only are they both directed toward the great ends of 
purifying politics and freeing the people from interference in the 
selection of their representatives, but the ballot reform has a direct 
influence for civil service reform that has not been brought promi- 
nently into notice. 

Under our former election laws, a ballot was required; but the 
government neither printed the ballot nor distributed it to the voters, 
but to the political parties was left this important governmental func- 
tion. The multiplicity of candidates, covering various districts, to 
be voted for at each election, made the mere supervision of the 
printing of the ballots no simple and easy task; while the large size 
of districts for which the leading officers are elected required, for 
putting the ballots into the hands of the voters at each village, 
town, and voting precinct, a thoroughness of organization that can 
only be compared to an express or postal business. Over our vast 
expanse of country, such an organization was absolutely necessary 
for each party in order to carry on an election. Without the co-op- 
eration of these organizations, it was practically impossible for the 
people to elect any candidate, no matter how able, upright, and 
popular. To maintain such an organization, with its vast army of 
thousands of ballot distributers and hundreds of town and ward 
and city committees and two or more State central committees in 
each State, required in the long run some reward for this routine 
work, 


The usual reward for this work has consisted of money and small 
public offices. One way to raise the money was to assess office- 
holders. The offices were obtained through “intrigue” and “ press- 
ure.” Civil service reform is agitated to abolish the assessment of 
the office-holders and to put a stop to rewarding the party workers 
with public offices; but as long as the election laws require party 
workers to see to the printing of ballots, and then to distribute them 
to the voters, so long will there be a constant strain on civil service 
regulations to get from the government, notwithstanding them, the 
means of paying for this necessary party work. 


It has commonly been said that civil service reform was inconsis- 
tent with our mode of government, and as commonly it’ has been 
answered that the reform is democratic in its tendencies. The an- 
swer is a sound one, as far as our general form of government goes; 
but, when applied to the particular details of governmental work im- 
posed upon the parties by our old election laws, the practical poli- 
tician, who has to see that the ballots are printed and distributed, 
has an excuse, if not a reason, for thinking it is somewhat “ vision- 
ary” to take away the power to reward his army with government 
offices and slices of government salaries. 


By so much, however, as the parties are relieved of the burden of 
governmental duty, by so much will their need for appropriating the 
offices and assessing the salaries be diminished. The recent munici- 
pal election, held in Boston December Io, was the second election 
in Boston under the new ballot act of Massachusetts. Though the 
contest was a close and doubtful one, the Republicans did not have 
to print a single ballot or have a single ballot distributer at the polls. 
The treasurer of the Republican City Committee, Francis F. Emery, 
in a letter to Mayor Hart dated December 13, says the mayor’s elec- 
tion “has not been brought about by any promises of doubtful char- 
acter,” and that “no assessments have been levied upon candidates 
or upon employees, nor upon persons or corporations, that will apply 
to City Hall for favors.” “So that, in assuming the duties of your 
office, you are absolutely and entirely free from entanglements and 
all obligation to any person or any corporation, excepting such obli- 
gation as extends to the people as a whole.” Could these words, 
so encouraging to civil service reformers, have been said if an army 
of twelve hundred ballot distributers were to have been provided for, 
numerous ballots printed, and arrangements made to have the mayor’s 
name appear on the ballot got up for every “ political side-show ”? 
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A GUARDIAN FALSE TO ITS TRUST. 


When a guardian takes advantage of his position to make personal 
gain for himself, it is a cause for removal. If he appoints unfit 
tutors and governors, he shows his own unfitness to be guardian. 
If he keeps changing the tutors and governors to the detriment 
of his ward for the sake of some commission he may make by the 
changes, that again is proof of bad guardianship. 

Among the wards of our great nation, none have suffered more 
from unfit tutors in the shape of bad Indian agents than the Yankton 
Indians. As Mr. Welsh, the secretary of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion, says, they “have been cursed for years past by this kind of 
thing, and I know that their progress in civilization has been re- 
tarded by the continual change of agents, and from the use that has 
been made of that position as a reward for political services.” 

About a year ago, they chanced to have a good agent by the name 
of Major Leavy; but, as appears from the following letter, he is 
likely to be turned out: — 


GREENWOOD, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Nov. 26, 1889. 
Mr. HERBERT WELSH, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 

My dear Mr. Welsh,—Last Sunday there appeared a man here 
armed with a letter from Senator Moody, of South Dakota. It stated 
that he could not get for him the land office for which he had asked, 
but that, if he would like it, he thought it possible to get the Yankton 
Agency for him, and that that was the only agency in South Dakota 
which could be had, as all the rest of the agents were to be retained 
in consideration of the help which they had given the Sioux Commis- 
sion. This man came from Redfield, near Huron, where he is a 
farmer, with a large family. He brought with him aman whom he 
proposed to make clerk, if he did. 

Now, I know nothing whatever about this man personally. He 
may be just the right material for an excellent agent, or he may not. 
That is neither here nor there. I write to you again to appeal to the 
Indian Rights Association to bring their influence to bear to save us 
from the change of agents here, and the risk of it. Major Leavy has 
not completed a year here yet, but he is the best and most acceptable 
agent both to whites and Indians that we have had here for twelve 


years. He is doing a good work here, and he commands the respect 
and love of all. He seems to have the confidence of the Indian 
Office. They do almost everything he asks, and I doubt not the 


Commissioner does not desire to make achange. But, alas, these 
wretched politicians and spoils-seekers! Help us, and ward them off, 
if it be possible. 

The agent himself will make no effort for himself. He says he 
cannot ask for favors from the Republicans, although he would like 
to stay and see something of the working out of his efforts and his 
plans. Sincerely yours, 


[Copy] 


Rev. Joseph W. Cook has long been an Episcopal missionary at 
the Yankton Agency. He is a thoroughly good and reliable man.. 
HERBERT WELSH. 


JosepH W. Cook. 





A MIGHTY CONGRESSMAN AND THE WIDOW’S MITE 


A small fourth-class post-office in the town of Winters, Yolo County, 
California, was held by a poor widow, Mrs. L. W. McKinley. On 
the slender salary she supported herself, two children, and an aged 
father and mother. 

Her appointment uuder President Cleveland was non-political. 
The office had been previously held by Mr. Moody, a distant rela- 
tive of ex-President Hayes. Mr. Moody resigned on the change of 
administration in 1885, and his successor defaulted and was removed. 
On the petition of the people of the town, Mrs. McKinley was made 
postmistress, and gave satisfaction to the department and the people, 
as appeared by the favorable report of the post-office inspectors and 
by a long petition for her retention. The third district, in which 
this post-office is situated, is represented by Hon. Joseph McKénna, 
who before his election had expressed his satisfaction with the effi- 
ciency of this lady as postmistress. After election came the pay- 
ment of private political debts, and this poor widow had to be sacri. 
ficed to the political ambition of this brave representative. 
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The only breath of dissatisfaction that has reached her is the 
vague insinuation at the end of the following letter, addressed to her 
in reply to a request for reasons for her removal : — 


SuIsun, CAL., May 14, 1889. 

Dear Madame,— Received your letter. Engagements and absence have 
prevented answering sooner. With change of administration there is usually 
a change of officers appointed by the successful political party, and there is no 
blame necessarily implied by the removal. Of course there is more reluctance 
to remove a lady than a gentleman. You say I expressed this reluctance. 
Very likely; but \here is some discontent of you into which I think I ought 
to inquire. Respectfully, 
J. MCKENNA. 
To Mrs. McKINLEY. 
Notice the insinuation is that, after he has caused her removal, he 
is going to look into “some discontent of her.” This is but one in- 
stance of thousands like it. Nor do we for this particular case lay 
any special blame on the President, apart from his allowing a method 
to continue which is sure to work such injustice to individuals as 
well as to corrupt politics. 





CONGRESS AS THE APPOINTING POWER. 


When the Boston Civil Service Reform Association was organized, 
it made a carefully prepared declaration of principles, which, we 
believe, it has had no reason to change in any respect. One of the 
declarations was this: “ Representatives are chosen to legislate, and 
Should not be required to give their time and thought to the distribu- 
tion of offices.” 

Judging from the daily reports from Washington published in our 
newspapers, Congressmen are still giving much time and thought to 
distributing the offices. Massachusetts Congressmen are apparently 
selecting a collector for the port of Boston. Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge expresses the opinion that, until some other means is devised 
for making appointments, they must be made by Congressmen. He 
undoubtedly agrees with us that the present method merges execu. 
tive and legislative functions in such a way as to injure both public 
service and legislation, and that it defeats the intention of the 
founders of the government. But, until a better way is found, he 
says, in effect, let us use this one as wisely as possible. Even in 
these days of civil service reform, the two men last chosen to fill the 
presidential office, Cleveland and Harrison, have both publicly ac- 
cepted the doctrine that the offices belong to the Congressmen of the 
respective districts. Senators and Representatives have “cam- 
paigns” to be managed, and it naturally follows that they incline 
toward the appointment of campaign managers as collectors, post- 
masters, etc.; and thus it follows almost inevitably that these offices 
become political spoils. But it will not always be thus. In Massa- 
chusetts, the change of public opinion on this subject is immense. 
Men of both parties, when asked to sign petitions in favor of 
appointing a new collector, ask, “ Why not keep the present incum ~ 
bent, as he is satisfactory to the community?” And a large number 
of the most important merchants have requested the appointment of 
a gentleman who is not known as a politician. 

Civil service reform is a mighty undertaking, and will not be com- 
plete until Congressmen are relieved from the distribution of the 
Offices. 





ADDRESS OF HON. HENRY H. SPRAGUE, 


PRESIDENT OF THE BOSTON CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION, 
AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, DEC. 12. 


WORK PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


The secretary has suggested to me that it has been the custom 
of my predecessors to make some remarks at the termination of their 
year’s service as to the work of the Association in the past and its 
duties in the future. 

This is our ninth annual meeting; and I believe that our members 
are to be congratulated upon the results which the nine years have 
accomplished. We have a United States Civil Service Law, and we 
have a statute for the improvement of the civil service in our own 


Commonwealth, both of which have been in operation for more than 
five years. To the plausibility of theories, we are now adding the 
stubborn facts of their successful vindication in actual practice. We 
have justified the reasonableness of our faith, and we have so far 
fulfilled our prophecies. 

As an Association, during the past year, we have not perhaps done 
the work which the importance of the cause has demanded, but we 
have not been idle. 

In conjunction with the Cambridge Association, not only has the 
publication of the Crvir SERVICE RECORD been continued, but the 
RECORD has been enlarged, and new power and life have been given 
it by placing the immediate editorial management under the charge 
of Mr. Dana. 

It has been made more than ever before a record of the progress 
of civil service reform in this country; and five thousand copies aré 
distributed every month to bear, not only to all parts of our own 
State, but throughout the nation, the message and good tidings 
which the advocates of the cause have to announce. 

Last month, under the auspices of the two associations, the Civil 
Service Commissioners of this Commonwealth were invited to 
a dinner, and to tell to our members, and through them and the press 
to the public at large, the results which have attended the operation 
of our statute. Their plain statements of facts were more eloquent 
and effective arguments for the cause than any lofty orations or 
studied essays. No fair-minded man could hear or can read those 
statements and deny that the merit system of appointment to public 
office is more just, more democratic, more practical, and more certain 
to secure competent and faithful public service than the system of 
party patronage which it displaces. They not only demonstrated 
from. actual experience that the new system secures better service 
than the old one, but, what is still more important, the meetin 
proved that the system relieves politics from much of their demorali- 
zation and corruption, and gives public officials the time and the 
opportunity for their legitimate duties and for real statesmanship. 

Lieutenant Governor Brackett and James Russell Lowell added 
the weight of their indorsement to the convincing statements of the 
Commissioners, and Theodore Roosevelt most effectively told us of 
the success of the United States Civil Service Law and the necessity 
of its maintenance and extension. 

To-day, after our five years’ experience, we rarely hear a criticism 
upon the competitive examinations for securing the best public 
service,— I might almost say it is never that we hear such criticism, 
unless based upon misinformation or false representations as to the 
practical character of the examinations. It is also a fact that nearly 
all officials having the power of appointment of subordinates, how- 
ever prejudiced they have been against the merit system at the out- 
set, have after experience pronounced in its favor, not only for what 
it accomplishes for the good of the service, but for the relief and for 
the opportunity for more important labors it gives to themselves. 

The time is, however, opportune for renewed effort. Thoughtful 
and intelligent citizens are more than ever aroused to the considera- 
tion and advocacy of measures designed to secure better citizenship, 
wiser administration, and purer politics. The speedy introduction 
and the success, to a degree almost unhoped for, of the new ballot 
law seem sure to secure more intelligent, honest, and unbiased choice 
of officers elected by the people. It is a reform akin and complemen- 
tary to the civil service reform idea of the appointment of persons to 
the non-partisan business positions of the public service. One re- 
form seeks to enable the people to elect men best fitted to represent 
them, the other, to enable the people’s representatives to select sub- 
ordinates and employees best fitted to do the public business. The 
two go hand in hand. The long agitation for civil service reform had 
much to do in preparing the way for the speedy acceptance of ballot 
reform. The success of the ballot reform must help to bring to the 
civil service the desired improvement and divorce it from partisan 
patronage. 

Recent events, too, urge us to hopeful labors. 

The President of the United States, in his late message, has 
renewed his assurances to the Civil Service Commissioners and the 
country “that a cordial support would be given them in the faithful 
and impartial support of the statute and of the rules and regulations 
adopted in aid of it,” a law whose purpose it is, he says, “absolutely 
to exclude any other consideration in connection with appointments 
under it than that of merit tested by the examinations.” Defects in 
the administration of the law suggest, he adds, not its repeal, but 
reform in its administration; and 4 urges additional appropriations 
for the work of the Commission. He further suggests the adoption 
of some system for ascertaining and recording approved faithfulness 
and efficiency of incumbents in positions not within the scope of the 
law, both as a defence against inconsiderate removals and as a guide 
in the making of promotions. 

The Postmaster-General forcibly recognizes, “from a business 
standpoint,” the injurious effect of constant change, of always educat- 
ing new sets of men, and its effect to unsettle the service; and he 
urges the necessity of securing in one of the highest positions in his 
department the appointment of men of ascertained fitness and pro- 
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longed training, and of making promotion to such position “the am- 
bition of every superintendent of a bureau, chief inspector, division 
head or postmaster, and similarly, and not too remotely, the ambition 
of every active, creative man in the service.” 

The Secretary of the Navy, in the conduct of the affairs of his 
department, notably in the New York Navy Yard, has taken strong 
and determined ground in the introduction of business methods, by 
making the yard no longer a political asylum, but henceforth a work- 
shop of the most skilled mechanics, so that there is good authority 
for the statement that for once, at least, the government can do better 
and speedier work at a less price than private competitors. 

The report of Secretary Windom of the Treasury, coming from a 
man of so large experience both in administrative and legislative 
positions, is a tribute to the success of the reform, which should be 
spread throughout the country with the statements of our own Com- 
missioners. He says: “ The beneficial influences of the Civil Service 
Law in its practical workings are clearly apparent. 
the head of the department, both before and after its adoption, I am 
able to judge by comparison of the two systems, and have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing the present condition of affairs as preferable in 
all respects. Under the old plan, appointments were usually made to 
please some one under political or other obligations to the appointee ; 
and the question of fitness was not always the controlling one. The 
temptation to make removals only to provide places for others was 
always present, and constantly being urged by strong influences; and 
this restless and feverish condition of departmental life did much to 
distract and disturb the even current of routine work. Under instru- 
mentalities which are now used to secure selections for clerical 
places, the Department has some assurance of mental capacity, and 
also of moral worth, as the character of the candidates is ascertained 
before examination. . . . The clerks received from the Civil Service 
Commission usually adapt themselves readily to the duties they are 
called upon to perform, and rank among the most efficient in the 
Department.” 

The Secretary is equally emphatic in testifying to the advantage 
which results to the appointing power: “The manifold duties of the 
Department require the closest application on the part of the Secre- 
tary and his assistants; and the freedom from importunity now en- 
joyed for appointments to places that are within the classified service, 
and the saving of valuable time heretofore devoted to the distribution 


of minor patronage, are of very great advantage, and enable these | 
officers to devote more thought to the important questions of admin- | 


istration constantly arising.”’ 

He also looks to the extension of the principle of applying a test 
of fitness to applicants for positions beyond the law. 

All these are helpers, or rather they are leaders, in our cause, and 
urge us to a redoubling of our efforts. 

There is still something to do in Massachusetts in fortifying the 
law and extending its principles and provisions to cities outside of 
our own municipality. In the federal service, about one-fourth only 
of the officials and employees are yet appointed upon the test of fit- 
ness. A considerable portion of the remainder should be brought 
within the law. Other States besides our own and New York should 
be made to see that their better welfare demands the introduction of 
what has been so beneficial to us. Above all, we should at this 
time vigorously support the recommendation of the President in 
favor of additional appropriations for the National Commission, in 
order that it may successfully carry out the work which it already has 
in hand. 

What can the members of this Association do the coming year? 
We can place before the members of Congress, of the State legislat- 
ures, and of the various city governments,— before the whole public, 
—the practical results of the Civil Service Law, as testified to by 
our many witnesses. We can show them the actual details of com- 
petitive examinations, and prove that the examiners do not require 
letter-carriers to state the distance between the earth and the moon, 
or book-keepers to number the satellites of Jupiter or the rings of 
Saturn,— that the examinations are not scholastic or absurd, but are 
founded upon common sense and practical experience. We can not 
only continue, but still further improve, the CiviL SERVICE RECORD, 
ond distribute it wherever it can carry the seeds of the reform. We 
can tell our neighbors, as we meet them day by day, the good 
which this reform is accomplishing. We can, in more public utter- 
ances and publications, urge its worth and its great accomplishments. 
We can not only petition and memorialize our representatives and our 
public officials,— we can go to them and tell them our belief, and we 
can personally promise them our hearty support in their public advo- 
cacy and maintenance of the cause. Our congressmen and our 
highest executive officers are besieged by opponents of the laws, 
selfishly eager for partisan spoils, while the friends of the law seldom 
venture to speak a word in their ears in its support. We can give 
them the welcome assurance that its friends are a host just as 
earnest and as persistent as its opponents. 

To publish and distribute the RECoRD, to gather information, to 
send the facts and reports of the work in pamphlets and leaflets to 
the country, to hold meetings and circulate petitions, require not 


Having been at | 





only the machinery of the Association and the time and efforts of 
its members,—all this work requires a continuance and an increase 
of the liberal contributions which have hitherto been freely bestowed 
upon the Association, and we shall enter upon a new year in the con- 
fidence that the friends of the cause will gladly see that the neces- 
sary funds shall be forthcoming to speed the progress toward 
better forms of government which this reform is so effectively 
assisting. 





CHANGES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
SERVICE. 


Out of the sixty-four persons in the “diplomatic service,” thirty- 
seven have been changed between the 4th of March and the 23d of 
November,— or 58 per cent.,—and twenty-six,— 42 per cent.,—are 
left. Of these twenty-six still unchanged, seven are ministers, and 
nineteen secretaries of legation and interpreters. All the seven 
ministers remaining were appointed by President Cleveland; and, of 
the nineteen secretaries and interpreters, twelve are Democrats and 
seven are Republicans holding over through the last administration. 

As the service now stands, nineteen out of sixty-four are Demo- 
crats, and the balance—or 70 per cent.—are Republicans. It has 
been customary in our government to make numerous changes in 


| the diplomatic service with each new administration; and numerous 


changes may be quite defensible, under true civil service principles. 
Whenever an administration has any special policy to enforce in a 
foreign country, it is quite proper on the soundest principles of gov- 
ernment that the minister in that country should be in accord with 
the policy to be carried out. 

When, however, these important positions are given to “ muzzle 
the press,” or as rewards for party work or in payment of a bargain 
made at a nominating convention, it is quite another thing. 

It would be out of our province to name specific cases where we 
may suspect the new appointments came under any of these latter 
categories ; but it is safe to say that there is no special policy that has 
been undertaken in any foreign country, unless it be in Germany and 


| possibly one or two other countries, and in Germany all the work 


was done by a special commission. 

In Europe, where interest in diplomacy is immensely more im- 
portant than here, and where the very existence of a ministry may 
depend on its foreign policy, it is found better to have diplomats 
versed in international law and history, and trained by a long service, 
than to make frequent changes; and so it is quite the exception to 
put in a new foreign minister and get rid of an old one. When a dis- 
tinct policy is to be pursued in a special country, it is more common 
to transfer ministers so as to bring to the special capital some among 
the diplomats who are known to be in accord with the home ministry, « 
or else a special commission is sent for the special purpose. 

As to the changes in the consular service, there have been 147 new 
appointments and 84 vacancies not yet filled, or 231 changes in a little 


| less than nine months, or at the rate of about 308 a year out of a 


total of 1,093, as shown more fully: by the appended table. Mr. 
Cleveland made about 600 changes in four years. 

Among the $2,000 salaried positions there are 66 changes as 
against 60 made by President Cleveland during the corresponding 
part of his administration, though when he came in power there were 
no Democrats in any of these offices, while on the 4th of March, 


1889, there were several hold-over Republicans. 


CONSULAR SERVICE. 
TABLE OF CHANGES FROM MARCH 4 TO NOV. 23, 1889. 


Out of total service of 1,093 :— 


TNE DEIPOMMNMIOUES ors Sis oc ccs cc estccccecs 
Vacancies not yet filled 84 


Total changes 231, Or 21 per cent. 


Out of these 147 new appointments there were : — 


Dispincing Democrats. o.6 6 i.0i.4iis ssecevccccséessss adieldm 0 caine somes 
Displacing Republican hold-overs 
In new positions.... 
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State of consular service on 4th March, 1889: — 


SOON. Ns a 35 ca ccicecccccn tous} soap seen ae Bye Re RI PEE - 600 

RDUDIICANG, ADOU. .... occ ccccccsesccsscrasecsedecccsseseccocee 480 
On Nov. 23, 1889: — 

NN igs nina ns Scie a vee bean ne babe soba ee eb aw ee aanp tS 440 

COMED: s5oss ccs cev cases ccucus sacbuseaweewete se yagteae’ 569 

WEON 6. vs cds cee istteseumeuess He howd bdacvavbevetewede 84 

Total Republicans and vacancieS.......... csccescececeeeees 653 
Out of all consuls with salaries of $2,000 or more, total 138: — 

INOW APVOWUBONE ooo cece ce sets ccsconsevsesees 58 

Vacancies not yet filled. ........ccccccccccccscccceds 8 

WEN a Sccbccashaccatenas'csobies nena sneer est 66, or 47% per cent: 


State of consular service with salaries of $2,000 and more on Nov. 
23, 1889: — 


EE Sie wennnnvadneadins ani. s acoder ees ter mhambodiatens 55 
PR PCANR — BREW, GBs GIG, BF. <.0.0.00.0:06000nsnsesaesansnee nee 75 
IE 66. ica bmedcane hades aikthykey snipe he hsabikind se an 
Total Republicans and vacancies ........seeeeeeeeeee sanlbiaies 83 





CHANGES AMONG POSTMASTERS AND RAILWAY MAIL 
CLERKS. 


The grand total of employees in the postal service of the United 
States on June 30, 1889, including the 59,838 postmasters and 19,190 
contractors, star route, sub-star route, etc., reached the enormous 
number of 150,935. By this, it appears that the estimate of the total 
civil service of the United States, as usually made, is far too small. 
In reality, it is something like 275,000 instead of 140,000, even after 
excluding the 19,190 “ contractors ” in the postal service. 


RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 


Changes made in the Railway Mail Service during the four years from March 
5, 1885, to March 4, 1889. 











‘ 
Remov-| Resigna-| Probationers | |Totals by 
Year. als. | tions. | dropped. Deaths.| years, 
Se ” . 
March 5, 1885, to March 4, 1886....... 508 | 509 | 394 | 29 1,440 
March 5, 1886, to March 4, 1887......- 446 | 453 | gt | 25 1,015 
March 5, 1887, to March 4, 1888....... 503 329 | 119 , ay 992 
March 5, 1888, to March 4, 1889....-- ‘| 571 664 103 | 32 | 4,352 
ROB. «£650 088% 05sevess cécacveal 2,028 1,937 | 797 = | 427 a 
Whole number on roll, March 5, 1885.... Te oe Eswidee tise ebeanpskereaes ee 
Whole nemmbor on roll, March 6, 1880... sccciccsvcccccscsvoceccesscesccccness cece 55334 
Average clerks on the roll for each year......cccececccccecccccccecccsccccvcescses 4,345 
Total changes made during the four years ......2..00 cececcccsccecccccceccceccecs 45799 





The Actual Changes in the Railway Mail Service from March 4, 1889, to April 
29, 1889, énclusive. 


Appointments to fill vacancies created by resignations, expira- 
tion of probations, and deaths, . a oe 


Other appointments : ” 
Old clerks restored, 887 

New clerks appointed, - 551 1,438 

Eo a ae ee 1,932 

Colored men in the service March 5, 1889, o AE he a Oy 36 

Colored men in the service May 1, 1889,. . ....... 127 


The total number of railway postal clerks in the service on the 4th 
of March, 1889, was 5,334. ‘The reinstatements and appointments of 
new men from March 4 to July 30, 1889, were 1,932, leaving undis- 
turbed 3,402 of those previously appointed, or nearly two-thirds of 
the whole number that were in place when the present administration 
came in power still in place. 


PRESIDENTIAL POSTMASTERS. 


Total number, 2,662. 


Changes made in the presidential offices between March 4, 1889, 
and July 1, 1889: — 


eee er ie ie ee ee ee a a 


By resignations, 176 
By expirations, oe 105 
By offices becoming presidential, 119 
By removals for various reasons, Se ot a ar ea 136 

OU 0) hz He se ae SH el a ¥. ols 560 


Of these 136 removals, 55 were made upon inspectors’ and other 
official reports, 23 others had served over four years, 22 others had 
an average service of nearly four years, and the remaining 36 were 
removed “to secure a better service.” 


Subtracting the 119 changes made on account of offices becoming 
presidential, it leaves 441 changes made in less than four months, or 
at the rate of 1,325, or 50 per cent., a year. One hundred and 
seventy-six are said to be “by resignation.” There is — to 
show how many of these are voluntary. By the merest chance there 
have come to our notice many cases of “resignations” made upon 
request, sometimes with a statement who the successor is to be, and 
sometimes with a suggestion of a two months’ extra salary if the 
resignation is tendered and an intimation that, if not tendered, a 
removal will follow without this extra salary. It would be well worth 
while finding out how many of these “resignations” are in effect 
removals for politics only under the general guise of being voluntary. 
All the postmasterships are four year offices, and it appears that less 
than one quarter served out their term. 


FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS. 


There are 57,176 fourth-class postmasters, but no separate statistics 
regarding them were given in the report of the present Postmaster- 
General, though he was requested to follow the precedent established 
by Mr. Vilas of giving the changes among them from the 4th of 
March to the 30th of June. 

The following table, however, is presented. 

The totals of changes among postmasters of all classes are as 
follows : — 

Changes from 1885 to 1889 inclusive. 












June 30,/| June 30,| June 30,| June 30,| June 30, 

1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 
On resignations and commissions expired ....- 6,204 9,112 6,863 6,521 8,854 
On removals... ..++-+e0e++0e ‘ 810 9,566 2,584 1,244 7,853 
On death of postmasters...... 412 587 589 659 553 
On establishment of new offices ___ 2,121] 3,482] 3,043) 3,864) 2,770 
Total. .cccccccccccccccccseccccccessesecs 9)547| 22,747} 13,079] 12,288) 20,030 
Out of a total number of ..........-+++ 51,252} 53,614) 55,157] 57,376] 59,838 











The true significance of this table can only be learned by noticing 
that for the year ending June 30, 1889, only a little less than four 
months are to be credited to the present administration. Estimating 
the changes for the eight months under Mr. Cleveland’s administra- 
tion at the average rate for the year ending June 30, 1888, it would 
leave 12,000 changes to be credited to the four months of the present 
administration. During the corresponding period of President Cleve- 
land’s term there were 2,355 changes among fourth-class postmasters 
and 916 among presidential, or 3,271 in all. (See Report of Post- 
master-General, 1887, pp. 9, 10, 12.) We believe, however, that this 
12,000 is an underestimate, not only because during the four months 
after election the changes are not usually so numerous as before, 
but also because we have reason to believe from statements credited 
to the first assistant postmaster, and not denied by him, that the 
number comes nearer 15,000. 

However, takirf the smallest number, 12,000 for four months, that 
gives a rate of 36,000* a year, or 60 per cent. of the whole number. 
The highest rate ever before reached in one year was in 1886, when 
22,747 out of 53,614 were changed under Mr. Cleveland, or 42 per 
cent. The average rate for the full three years under Mr. Cleveland 
was 22} per cent. a year. If the larger number of 15,000 be correct, 
that gives a rate of 44,000 a year, or 73$ per cent. Either rate is 
far ahead of the most rapid rate of change of which there is any 
official record in the reports; and yet, on March 4 last, some 20 per 
cent. of the postmasters were Republican hold-overs. 


COMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT’S SUPPLEMENTARY RE- 
PORT ON THE PHILADELPHIA CUSTOM-HOUSE, 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Dec, 21, 1889. 
THE CiIvIL SERVICE COMMISSION, Washington, D.C.: 


Gentlemen,— As supplementary to my late report on the Philadel- 
phia custom-house, I forward herewith a letter and accompanying 
document from Collector Cooper, showing the removals and resigna- 
tions made in the classified service by his predecessor, Collector 
Cadwalader. According to this statement, during Collector Cad- 
walader’s term of service, one hundred and twenty out of one hun- 
dred and fifty-two persons in the classified service of the Philadelphia 
custom-house were removed or resigned. There were also nine 
employees, paid at the rate of $2.50 a day, who were removed, and 
others appointed in their places at a compensation less than the 
classified service limit. The same course was pursued in the case of 





’ thirty-three night inspectors at $3 per day, for whom were substituted 


thirty-three surveyor’s watchmen at $840 per year, also less than the 
classified service limit. Thus, during Collector Cadwalader’s term 
of service, according to this statement, the changes in the classified 
service amounted to nearly eighty per cent. This is perilously near 
the clean sweep of which there is always such danger when con. 


_ *From slips issued to the associated press by the post-office department from time to 
time, it appears that the number of changes among the fourth-class postmasters alone 
amounts to 30,000 in nine months, from March 4 to December 5. 
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siderations of partisan politics are allowed to control the appointing 
officer. It is of course perfectly possible that in this particular 
instance so large a number of removals were made purely for the 
best interests of the service; but the presumption in most cases of the 
sort is that political considerations were among the controlling forces 
in bringing about the removals. Thus in the custom-house at Bos- 
ton, under the administration of Collector Saltonstall, an avowed 
upholder of the Civil Service Law as well as an efficient business 
administrator of his office, only about a fifth of the classified em- 
ployees were removed during the four years; and on the face of the 
matter there seems no good reason why in another office of the same 
character it should have been necessary to remove or obtain the 
resignations of four-fifths. 

This is only another instance emphasizing, in my opinion, the need 
that, in every case where a man is removed, full and complete 
reasons for his removal should be assigned in writing. The turning 
out of clerks of the lowest classified grade and replacing them by 
others at lower salaries emphasizes the point made in pose, Be report, 
that the grades in the custom service should be fixed by character of 
work, and not by compensation. When a $900 clerk is in the classi- 
fied service and an $840 clerk is not, the temptation is very great to 
cut down the salary of the $900 clerk to the smaller sum, and then 
turn him out and replace him bya party ally. This is a very 
evident and gross abuse. Apparently, it obtained extensively in 
Philadelphia during the administration of the last collector ; but I 
wish it understood that I am not passing judgment on Mr. Cad- 
walader, for he is not under investigation, and of course has had no 
chance to be heard in his own defence. There has been a recent 
instance of the same sort, as the records of the Commission show, 
at Port Huron. The frequency with which cases of this kind occur 
seems to me to afford a very strong reason for continuing to urge a 
change in the methods of classification of clerks in the classified 
custom service. 

In conclusion, I would reiterate what I have already said in 
making my report on the Baltimore post-office. Officers cannot be 
held responsible for having made a clean sweep in the past before 
any policy in the matter of wholesale removals was formulated ; but 
certainly, in all cases that hereafter may happen, it ought to be dis- 
tinctly understood that sweeping and wholesale removals should 
afford cause for demanding a fall explanation of the reasons why 
they were made, and, unless such ex planation can be given fully and 
in detail, the presumption should be that the removals were made 
for political reasons, and were therefore contrary to the law. 

I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Commissioner. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


On the 4th of March last, the Civil Service Commission had but 
a single member. The vacancies were filled on the seventh day of 
May; and since then the Commissioners have been industriously, 
though with an inadequate force, engaged in executing the law. 
They were assured by me that a cordial support would be given them 
in the faithful and impartial enforcement of the statute, and of the 
rules and regulations adopted in aid of it. Heretofore, the book of 
eligibles has been closed to every one, except as certifications were 
made upon the requisition of the appointing officers. This secrecy 
was the source of much suspicion and of many charges of favoritism 
in the administration of the law. What is secret is always sus- 
pected. What is open can be judged. The Commission, with the 
full approval of all its members, has now opened the list of eligibles 
to the public. The eligible lists for the classified post-offices and 
custom-houses are now publicly posted in the respective offices, as 
are also the certifications for appointments. The purpose of the 
Civil Service Law was absolutely to exclude any other consideration 
in connection with appointments under it than that of merit as tested 
by the examinations. The business proceeds upon the theory that 
both the examining boards and the appointing officers are absolutely 
ignorant as to the political views and associations of all persons on 
the civil service lists. It is not too much to say, however, that some 
recent Congressional investigations have somewhat shaken public 
confidence in the impartiality of the selections for appointments. 
The reform of the civil service will make no safe or satisfactory 
advance until the present law and its equal administration are well 
established in the confidence of the people. It will be my pleasure, 
as it is my duty, to see that the law is executed with firmness and 
impartiality. If some of its provisions have been fraudulently 
avoided by appointing officers, our resentment should not suggest the 
repeal of the law, but reform in its administration. We should have 
one view of the matter, and hold it with a sincerity that is not af- 
fected by the consideration that the party to which we belong is for 
a time in power. 

















My predecessor, on the fourth day of January, 1889, by an execu- 
tive order to take effect March 15, brought the railway mail service 
under the operation of the Civil Service Law. Provision was made 
that the order should take effect sooner in any State where an eligible 
list was sooner obtained. On the eleventh day of March, Mr. 
Lyman, then the only member of the Commission, reported to me in 
writing that it would not be possible to have the list of eligibles 
ready before May 1, and requested that the taking effect of the order 
be postponed until that time, which was done, subject to the same 
provision contained in the original order as to.States in which an 
eligible list was sooner obtained. As a result of the revision of the 
rules, of the new classification, and of the inclusion of the railway 
mail service, the work of the Commission has been greatly increased ; 
and the present clerical force is found to be inadequate. I recom- 
mend that the additional clerks asked by the Commission be appro- 
priated for. The duty of appointment is devolved by the constitu- 
tion or by the law, and the appointing officers are properly held to 
a high responsibility in its exercise. The growth of the country and 
the consequent increase of the civil list have magnified this function 
of the Executive disproportionately. It cannot be denied, however, 
that the labor connected with this necessary work is increased, often 
to the point of actual distress, by the sudden and excessive demands 
that are made on an incoming administration for removals and ap- 
pointments. But, on the other hand, it is not true that the incum- 
bency is a conclusive argument for a continuance in office. Impar- 
tiality, moderation, fidelity to duty, and a good attainment in the 
discharge of it must be added before the argument is complete. 
When those holding administrative offices so conduct themselves 
as to convince just political opponents that no party consideration 
or bias affects in any way the discharge of their public duties, we 
can more easily stay the demand for removals. I am satisfied that 
both in and out of the classified service great benefit would accrue 
from the adoption of some system by which the officer would receive 
the distinction and benefit that in all private employments comes 
from exceptional faithfulness and efficiency in the performance of 
duty. 

I have suggested to the heads of the executive departments that 
they consider whether a record might be kept in each bureau of all 
those elements that are covered by the terms “ faithfulness ” and 
“efficiency,” and a rating made showing the relative merits of the 
clerks of each class, the rating to be regarded as a test of merit in 
making promotions. I have also suggested to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral that he adopt some plan by which he can, upon the basis of the 
reports to the department and of frequent inspections, indicate the 
relative merit of postmasters of each class. They will be appropri- 
ately indicated in the official register and in the report of the depart- 
ment. That a great stimulus would thus be given to the whole ser- 
vice I do not doubt, and such a record would be the best defence 
against inconsiderate removals from office. 





SECRETARY WINDOM’S OFFICIAL REPORT. 


EXTRACT ON THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


It is my belief that the Zersonne/ and efficiency of the service have 
been in no way lowered by the present method of appointments to 
clerical positions in the Department. The beneficial influences of the - 
Civil Service Law in its practical workings are clearly apparent. 
Having been at the head of the Department both before and after 
its adoption, I am able to judge by comparison of the two systems, 
and have no hesitation in pronouncing the present condition of affairs 
as preferable in all respects. Under the old plan, appointments were 
usually made to please some one under political or other obligations 
to the appointee; and the question of fitness was not always the 
controlling one. The temptation to make removals, only to provide 
places for others, was always present, and constantly being urged by 
strong influences; and this restless and feverish condition of depart- 
mental life did much to distract and disturb the even current of 
routine work. Under instrumentalities which are now used to secure 
selections for clerical places, the Department has some assurance of 
mental capacity, and also of moral worth, as the character of the 
candidates is ascertained before examination. 

The manifold duties of the Department require the closest applica- 
tion on the part of the Secretary and his assistants ; and the freedom 
from importunity now enjoyed for appointments to places that are 
within the classified service, and the saving of valuable time hereto- 
fore devoted to the distribution of minor patronage, are of very great 
advantage, and enable these officers to devote more thought to the 
important questions of administration constantly arising. The clerks 
received from the Civil Service Commission usually adapt them- 
selves readily to the duties they are called upon to perform, and 
rank among the most efficient in the Department. 

This Department has for the past twenty years conducted exami- 
nations, under its own regulations, for promotions in its service; and 








employees have been advanced from one grade to the next highest 
only after having passed a standard examination intended to demon- 
strate their capability as compared with those who have already 
reached the higher grades, and to test their familiarity with, and pro- 
ficiency in the special work upon which they have been engaged. 
This system of promotion has worked satisfactorily, and reaches 
beyond the ascertainment of individual excellence. Clerks have the 
fact constantly before them that, to gratify a laudable ambition for 
advancement, they must always be prepared, as the opportunity for 
promotion may come at any time, to submit to tests which will dis- 
close their aptitude, their diligence, and their knowledge of the class 
of work they have been performing. It keeps the service in better 
form, and relieves the appointing power of much persistent persuasion 
from outside sources to elevate clerks who are ill prepared to fill the 
higher grades. I take pleasure in referring in this connection to 
a detailed statement of the examiner, which will be found in the 
appendix to this report. Among the few positions in the Department 
excepted from the operation of the Civil Service Law are the special 
agents, whose duties are very important and require abilities of 
a superior order. It has therefore been thought best before appoint- 
ment to subject the selected applicant to a test of his fitness for the 
place, and this has been done during the past few months with excel- 
lent results. The advisability of pursuing the same course with 
chiefs of divisions is having serious consideration at this time. 





EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 
AT THE BOSTON MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, DEC. 12, 1889. 


I remember the inauguration of another reform; and I have seen 
jt grow and extend until it has become firmly established in our laws 
and practice. It is to-day our greatest safeguard against the complete 
and disgraceful degradation of our public service. It had its 
enemies, and all of them are not yet silenced. Those openly and 
secretly unfriendly said in the beginning that the scheme was imprac- 
ticable and unnecessary; that it created an office-holding class; 
that it established burdensome and delusive tests for entry in the 
public service, which should be open to all; that it put in the place of 
real merit and efficiency scholastic acquirements; that it limited the 
discretion of those charged with the selection of public employees, 
and that it was unconstitutional. But its victory came,— wrought by 
the force of enlightened public sentiment,— and upon its trial every 


objection which had been urged against it was completely dis- 
credited. As it has been with civil service reform, so will it be with 
ballot reform, except that the coming victory will be more speedily 
achieved and will be more complete. 





COMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT ATTACKS THE ENEMIES 
OF REFORM. 


ANSWER TO THE COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Dec. 13, 1889. 


CHARLES R. LANE, Esq., Secretary Indiana Civil Service Reform 
Association, Richmond, Ind.: 


My dear Sir,—1 have just received from you the slip, which I 
re-enclose, from the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. It contains a 
communication, dated December 8 at Indianapolis, and signed with 
the initials “W. H. S.,” in relation to civil service reform. It is 
weary work to expose repeatedly the absolutely unblushing mendacity 
of a certain set of men who seem to make it their chief business in 
life, at present, to howl against the Civil Service Law; but, appar- 
ently, it is a necessary work. At any rate, when a string of false- 
hoods such as those contributed by “ W. H. S.” are published in a 
paper of the standing of the Commercial Gazette, it is incumbent on 
some one to correct them. 

“ W. H. S.,” whose name is, as I am informed, W. H. Smith, gives 
a series of questions which he asserts the Civil Service Commission 
have asked applicants for positions as letter-carriers at Indianapolis. 
Some of these questions are genuine, and, what is more, they are per- 
fectly proper to ask; and any person of average intelligence who is 
fitted to go into the postal service of the United States ought to be 
able to answer them. If this particular correspondent’s intelligence 
is as limited as his truthfulness, I suppose even these questions 
would puzzle him. Asa matter of fact, he does not seem to be able 
to tell the truth, even when there is no particular object to be gained 
by refraining from doing so; for but one of the questions he gives 
was actually asked in the letter-carriers’ examination he refers to, as 
held four months ago in Indianapolis. A number of them, however, 


were asked in other examinations, such as those held for clerkships 
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in the post-office or in the railway mail service, where it was un- 
doubtedly proper to ask them. Thus, a clerk in the postal service 
ought to know some of the principal towns on the Mississippi River 
north of the Ohio,—a question which apparently dumfounds the above- 
mentioned correspondent. He ought, likewise, to know the names 
of the North-eastern States; and he should be able to tell some of 
the most important railway centres of the United States. Any per- 
son of average intelligence fit to gccupy a position of responsibility 
in the postal service of the United States, where a knowledge of 
United States geography is essential for the proper performance of 
his duties, should 2 able to answer simple questions entirely perti- 
nent to the routine of his daily business. Most of the other ques- 
tions which “ W. H. S.” quotes are simply inventions: not only have 
we never asked them, but we have never asked any like them. For 
instance, when he states that we asked in a letter-carrier’s examina- 
tion, or any other similar examination, What is the distance from the 
earth to the planet Mars? he utters a falsehood, and a very ridiculous 
falsehood at that. His statement that we asked in a similar examina- 
tion, what was the fastest time ever made by a sailing vessel from 
New York to San Francisco, sailing around the cape, is a falsehood. 
When he states that we asked in the examination he refers to, or any 
similar one, how many square miles there are in Lake Michigan, he 
states a falsehood; and, when he says that we asked what county in 
New York is without a railroad, he utters another falsehood. When 
he states that we asked the name of the highest mountain peak in 
the United States, he utters another falsehood; and so I might go 
on indefinitely. He states that we asked, in an examination for 
copyists and clerks in Washington, what sort of government pre- 
vailed in Bulgaria. This, again, is a falsehood. Questions of this 
sort are never asked ordinary clerks and copyists. I presume that, 
in some muddled way, he is thinking of an examination for the State 
Department, where an extensive knowledge of foreign geography is 
needed, and where, in consequence, we very properly examine candi- 
dates about the geography of the Old World. For ordinary clerks 
and copyists at Washington, we never ask any question in geography, 
save about the United States; and, really, a man who wishes to 


- serve Uncle Sam ought to know the rudimentary facts concerning 


the history and geography of his own country. He complains of the 
arithmetic questions asked in the last carriers’ examination at Indian- 
apolis. These papers, like those used in the same examination for 
geography, are before me as I write; and they are pony proper 
in every sense of the word. A man intelligent enough to be a good 
carrier should know how to add, subtract, divide, and multiply ; and 
our questions tested him on just these points. Be it remembered 
that, in our carriers’ examination, we give the heaviest weight to the 
questions which test the man’s knowledge of the local geography,— 
that is, the streets, public buildings, etc., of the city in which he is 
to deliver the mails; and this is certainly practical. 

As for “ W. H. S.’s” account of a reported conversation with my- 
self, I can only say that neither I nor my colleagues have any recol- 
lection of its taking place; and that it certainly could not have taken 
place, as he says it did, for the very good reason that the ques- 
tion he instances as giving rise to it was a purely imaginary one. 
We have never asked any one to name the rivers on which all the 
capitals of the States were situated; and, in particular, during my 
term of service on the Commission, we have never asked what river 
Columbus is on. It is therefore evident that the correspondent of 
the Commercial Gazette must have either made this conversation up 
out of whole cloth or else twisted out of all shape some conversation 
which may have taken place, although, as I said before, I do not in 
the least recollect it. 

I have now taken up, seréatim, specimen statements of those con- 
tained in this correspondent’s letter. Whether he has been grossly 
deceived himself, and is of so credulous a character as to believe 
whatever is told him, or whether he deliberately penned a string of 
falsehoods which he knew to be falsehoods, and sent them to the 
Commercial Gazette, 1 know not. At any rate, if you choose to 
request any one whom you know at Washington (and for a prefer- 
ence I would suggest the Congressman from your district or the 
Washington correspondent of some Indianapolis paper) to come up 
to the rooms of the Civil Service Commission, I will gladly place at 
his disposal all our past papers that have been used in the examina- 
tions for letter-carriers (or for any other positions, for that matter) ; 
and he can particularly inspect those papers used in the examination 
referred to by “W. H. S.,” which took place four months ago in 
Indianapolis, and can thus easily convince himself of the absolute 
falsity of the statements of “ W. H. S.” which reflect in any manner 
on the Commission. It would be well for the Commercial Gazette 
to instruct their correspondent in Indianapolis hereafter to be either 
less credulous or more truthful. I forward you herewith two copies 
of the geography and also of the arithmetic papers used in the partic- 
ular carriers’ examination he .efers to, that you may yourself compare 
them with his statements, and with your own eyes see what false- 
hoods he has penned. 

We conduct examinations for scores of different places; and, 
in order that they may be practical business tests, it is necessary 
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to have the examinations differ as widely in character as do the 
places sought. We ask candidates for the position of assistant 
astronomer or assistant chemist or for clerkships in the office of the 
Nautical Almanac questions in astronomy or chemistry or higher 
mathematics. Of course, a candidate for the place of assistant 
astronomer can naturally be expected to know about the planet 
Mars; and, if any question on this subject ever has been asked in 
any of our examinations, it has been in one of this character, and 
“W.H. S.” or his informant has not possessed the requisite mental 
capacity to understand that the inquiries addressed to letter-carriers 
differ from those addressed to assistant astronomers. Our examina- 
tions are, as a whole, eminently common sense and practical. We 
test a railway mail clerk on his knowledge of United States geog- 
raphy, on his knowledge of the local railway routes and connections, 
and on his skill in reading addresses. We test a would-be astron- 
omer in astronomy. To speak as if we asked a candidate for one 
place questions only asked a candidate for an entirely different place 
is simply dishonest. 

Of course, in preparing literally thousands of papers, it is inevi- 
table that occasionally some questions should slip through which 
it would be better to leave unasked. But it must be remembered 
that any one such question cannot count for more than perhaps one 
per cent. of the whole mark given, and failure to answer it will affect 
a man but little. I have examined as carefully as my many other 
duties would allow all the questions issued since I have been Com- 
missioner; and, as far as I am aware, none of them have been 
improper or impractical. My attention has been called, however, 
to two or three questions used each in some one or two examinations 
in time past which ought not, as I hold, to have been used; and 
strict orders have been given that neither these nor any of similar 
character be hereafter issued. There are bound to be occasional 
slips of this sort; and whenever they, or any similar shortcomings, 
are pointed out to us, we instantly try to remedy them. We welcome 
any and all honest criticism. Our methods are of course not perfect; 
but we are trying to make them as nearly so as may be, and with 
a constantly increasing measure of success. At any rate, I challenge 
the production of a series of examination papers, now or recently 
in use, where the questions, taken as a whole, are not perfectly 
proper and practical. 

In conclusion, let me answer your question about our method of 
ascertaining the moral character of the applicant. We make all 
applicants for the departmental or railway mail services, the only 
services for which the examinations are conducted by our Central 
Board at Washington, furnish vouchers from three reputable citizens, 
testifying in the most explicit terms that they know the applicant 
personally, that he is a man of good standing in the community, of 
known morality, and that they would themselves employ him in 
a business where they would have to repose trust in his honesty, and 
would recommend him for such employment to their personal 
friends. As regards the local customs and postal services, we leave 
these inquiries to be made by the appointing officers themselves. 
Whenever a postmaster in one of our big cities, for instance, has 
a certification made to him, it contains three names. It is his duty, 
then, to make inquiry into the fitness and standing in the community 
of the three men thus certified to him. Not only do we expect him 
to make a rigid investigation as to their character and morality, but 
we even allow him, if, after this investigation has been made, he finds 
that he is not satisfied with the character of any of the three thus 
certified, to reject them all, giving his reasons in writing and at full 
length for doing so, and to call for a new certification. It will thus 
be seen that the charge that our system does not permit and 
encourage as an indispensable preliminary the strictest inquiry into 
an applicant’s morality and personal character is absolutely baseless. 

Thanking you for having called my attention to these charges, I am 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





ANSWER TO THE INDIANAPOLIS JOURNAL. 


A letter from Civil Service Commissioner Roosevelt, in reply to 
certain strictures in the civil service examinations published in the 
Indianapolis Fournal : — 

“T challenge any man to produce an examination paper submitted 
to any applicant for entry to the railway mail service which will bear 
out, in whole or in part, the ‘well-founded’ criticisms contained in 
the apocryphal interview to which the Yournal refers. They are 
absolutely false, and they are very foolish to boot; and they can only 
have been made by some mischievous person, too ignorant to realize 
how silly were the falsehoods he was inventing. Our examinations 
for the railway mail service are of an eminently common-sense and 
practical character. A third of the marks are given on tests of spell- 
ing and penmanship, of skill in copying, and of ability to do simple 
sums and to write an intelligent letter. The remaining two-thirds, or, 
to be exact, sixty-five per cent., of the marks are given on subjects 
which are admirably fitted to test the candidate’s fitness for the spe- 
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cial work he has to do. If these tests are not common-sense and 
practical, then it is impossible to find tests that are. It seems to me 
that they will come much nearer to satisfactorily testing who will 
make good railway mail clerks than will inquiries as to how much 
political backing a man can get or how much party influence he can 
command; and these were the questions asked under the spoils 
system. 

“ No letter-carrier is ever asked in any of our examinations what is 
the direct route from Baltimore to China. I defy any one to specify 
any such examination where this or any similar question has been 
asked during my term of service as a commissioner; and my col- 
league, Mr. Lyman, authorizes me to state in the broadest and most 
emphatic terms that none of our examinations of this character ever 
have contained any such question. The silliness of the assertion 
can best be appreciated when it is remembered that in examinations 
for clerks, letter-carriers, and the like, we never ask any questions 
about geography outside of the United States. In fact, all the asser- 
tions that we ask questions about ‘how far the earth is from Mars’ 
and ‘the climatic conditions of Africa’ or ‘the route from Baltimore 
to China’ are simply ridiculous untruths, chiefly serviceable as call- 
ing attention to the intellectual capacity of those who utter them. 
... Any man in or out of Congress who talks about our examinations 
as ‘impracticable,’ or as containing ‘impractical and irrelevant 
questions,’ should give specifically the facts on which he bases his 
belief. In reality, he never does give these facts, for the very good 
reason that he can’t.... I welcome all honest criticism; but the men 
who make such preposterous assertions as those quoted above either 
deliberately state what they know to be false from a natural dislike 
of decent and honest methods of government, or else err through an 
ignorance which can hardly be called honest, since they ought not to 
speak on the subject at all until they have found out the truth.” 


ANSWER TO GENERAL CARNAHAN, 


A reporter called on Civil Service Commissioner Roosevelt Decem- 
ber 18, in reference to an interview with General J. R. Carnahan 
of Indianapolis, published in a morning paper, in which he severely 
criticises the workings of the Civil Service Commission. Mr. 
Roosevelt was found at his desk, having just returned from New 
York, where he has been engaged in an examination of the affairs 
of the New York custom-house. He expects to return some time 
next week to resume the examination. In answer to the reporter’s 
questions, Mr. Roosevelt said :— 

“T have read in a morning paper a statement that General 
Carnahan is reported to have made, in which he speaks of the 
Civil Service Law as it is at present administered as a colossal fraud, 
and gives two or three alleged facts on which he bases his state- 
ments. I trust the general has not been correctly reported; but, if 
he has been, I can only say that I do not know where he got his 
alleged facts. I do know, however, that whoever told him of 
them has gulled him most unmercifully. He would do well here- 
after, I think, to be a little less credulous, and not snap up and repeat 
publicly a miscellaneous collection of ridiculous misstatements. He 
says or implies that in an examination for admission to the naval 
academy our Commission, among other questions, caused to be asked 
the location of Bitter Mountain. As a matter of fact, we never do 
nor have examined any one for admission to the Naval Academy, and 
General Carnahan would have done well to ascertain this before | 
making such a statement. Again, he says a man examined as 
a copyist was asked the names and areas of the five great lakes. 
Again, the general would have done well to ascertain the facts; for 
we never have and never do examine a copyist in geography, and we 
never ask such a question as that about areas of any applicant what- 
ever. Then he states that a certain country schoolmaster passed 
almost perfectly every branch of a mail carrier’s examination, and, 
when appointed, made a failure because he knew nothing of the 
streets or local geography of the city. As a matter of fact, a third 
of the marks or thereabouts in a mail carrier’s examination are given 
on precisely this subject of the knowledge of streets and local geog- 
raphy of a city, so that the general’s statement must be incorrect. 
If the general has been correctly reported, I would suggest that 
he learn not only the places for which we examine applicants, but 
also the questions we ask them, before indulging in further criticism. 
A man cannot speak intelligently on a subject when he is ignorant 
of the rudimentary facts of which he speaks. 


“A CIVIL SERVICE INCIDENT. 


“ And now let me tell you an incident that occurred this morning, 
which is interesting as showing how fairly the law is being admin- 
istered in letter and spirit in the Pension Bureau under General 
Raum. When I returned here from New York this morning, I was 
introduced by Governor Thompson to a South Carolina lady, whose 
son had just received an appointment in the Pension Bureau. The 
young man had gone in absolutely without political backing, had 
passed a good examination, and then, without hanging around to see 








about his appointment, went to New Orleans, where he had a chance 
of employment. As the mother said, she had heard so often that 
the civil service examination was a farce, and that political influence 
was needed, that she was made to believe that such was the case. 
The young man had no influence, political or otherwise, and in fact 
was of the opposite political faith to the present administration. So 
that, when his mother without any warning read in the paper that her 
son had been appointed, she could hardly believe the news to be true, 
and came around here fo inquire. It was a very great pleasure to me 
to be able to tell her that it was true. It would certainly be difficult 
to wish a better instance of the good working of the law and of the 
way in which it entirely divorces politics from the appointment of 
minor government employees, when administered by a thoroughly 
upright executive officer of the stamp of General Raum, than this of 
the appointment purely on his merits of a young man differing in 
politics from the appointing power, and who never has brought or 
essayed to bring a scrap of political influence of any kind to assist 
him.” 








MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


The Executive Committee of the National Civil Service Reform 
League dined at Clark’s, in Twenty-third Street, on the evening of 
December 18, after which they held a meeting, at which the results 
of civil service reform were thoroughly discussed. George William 
Curtis presided, and the following members of the committee were 
present: the Hon. Sherman S. Rogers of Buffalo, Charles J. Bonaparte 
of Baltimore, William A. Aiken of Norwich, Conn.; A. R. Mac- 
donough, Silas W. Burt, William Potts, Everett P. Wheeler, Ed- 
ward Cary, Russell Sturgis, Charles W. Watson, and Ira Bursley, of 
New York; William Dudley Foulke of Indiana, Morrill Wyman, Jr., 
of Cambridge, Mass., and William Cary Sanger of Brooklyn. 
meeting was to take action on the resolutions passed at the annual 
meeting of the National Civil Service Reform League held in Phila- 
delphia last October, and the determination reached by the com- 
mittee was with reference to what the league recommends the asso- 
ciations constituting it to do and what the league would do itself. 
The Executive Committee determined to turn its attention to two 
specific things. First, to carry out resolution No. 4, which is as 
follows : — 


That the several monthly papers published in the interest of civil service 
reform be requested to have at least one article in each issue between De- 
cember and June next devoted to the subject of congressional action rela- 
tive to the reform, and to send marked copies of each issue to the persons 
whose names shall be furnished them by the Executive Committee of the 
league, the actual cost of publishing such additional numbers to be de- 
frayed by the league, and that the several associations be requested to pro- 
mote the circulation of these papers, especially among those who are not 
members of such associations. 


Secondly, through a committee appointed last evening, to under- 
take a thorough examination of the condition of the national civil 
service for the purpose of ascertaining what has been the effect of 
the administration of the civil service law, and also what changes 
have occurred in the service, what removals from and appointments 
to offices, and the extent of those changes and their character. 
They will also endeavor to collect as far as possible the facts attend- 
ing such removals from and appointments to offices, including both 
the unclassified and classified offices in their investigations, and will 
follow up individual cases to determine the fact whether removals 
were made for unfitness or other causes or were made to serve party 
political ends. The appointments will also be followed up in a like 
manner. The whole investigation will be conducted in a strictly non- 
partisan manner. The committee will open an office in Washington 
as soon as possible, and will employ the help necessary to accom- 
plish their aim. The Hon. William Dudley Foulke of Indiana will 


be chairman of the committee; and his associates will be the Hon. | 


Sherman S. Rogers of Buffalo, Charles J. Bonaparte of Baltimore, 
Richard H. Dana of Boston, and the Hon. Wayne MacVeagh of 
Philadelphia, the majority of whom were enthusiastic supporters of 
President Harrison during his campaign. 





MISSOURI ASSOCIATION. 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : — 


public service require that adequate appropriations should be made by 
Congress at its approaching session for the maintenance of the Civil Service 
Commission, that the appointment of Commissioners lately made by the 
President should be confirmed by the Senate, that there should be no 
legislation hostile to the merit system in appointments to office, and that the 
reform of the civil service already begun should be extended to all grades 
of the service to which it is applicable ; 

Resolved, That this Association approves the general plan of work for the 


The | 
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| Rev. 
At a meeting of the Missouri Association held on Oct. 29, 1889, | Rt. Rey. Leighton Coleman, D.D., Wilmington, Del 
4 . Leig , D.D., , ; 


| Rev. Chas. W. Camp, Lockport, N.Y. 
Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association the best interests of the 












accomplishment of these ends proposed by the National League of Civil 
Service Reform Associations at its last meeting; and, 
Resolved, That the Executive Committee is requested to take such steps 


as it may deem best to carry out that plan and to accomplish the objects 
therein set out. 


This Association have published a very interesting report, includ- 
ing a “corrupt practices act,” list of members, etc. 





MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUE. 


Mr. J. G. Thorp, Jr., 89 State Street, Boston, is secretary in place 


of R. H. Dana, resigned, but still remaining on the executive 
committee. 


THE TWO HOUSE COMMITTEES OF THE FIFTY-FIRST 
CONGRESS 


OF MOST IMPORTANCE TO THE REFORM. 


Committee on Reform in the Civil Service: Herman Lehlbach,* 
R., Newark, N.J.; Thomas H. Bayne,* R., Bellevue, Pa.; Benjamin 
Butterworth,* R., Cincinnati, Ohio; A. J. Hopkins,* R., Aurora, III. ; 
F. T. Greenhalge, R., Lowell, Mass.; John Sanford, R., Amsterdam, 
N.Y.; John Lind,* R., New Ulm, Minn.; Samuel M. Stephenson, 
R., Menominee, Mich.; George W. Dargan,* D., Darlington, S.C.; 
W. J. Stone,* D., Nevada, Mo.; John D. Alderson, D., Nicholas C.H., 
West Va.; John F. Andrew, D., Boston, Mass.; Charles J. Boatner, 
D., Monroe, La. 

Committee on Appropriations : Joseph G. Cannon,* R., Danville, 
Ill.; Benj. Butterworth,* R., Cincinnati, Ohio; Louis E. McComas,* 
R., Hagerstown, Md.; David B. Henderson,* R., Dubuque, la.; 
S. R. Peters,* R., Newton, Kan.; William Gogswell,* R., Salem, 
Mass.; James J. Belden,* R., Syracuse, N.Y.; William W. Morrow,* 
R., San Francisco, Cal.; M. S. Brewer,* R., Pontiac, Mich.; Samuel 
J. Randall,* R., Philadelphia, Pa.; William H. Forney,* D., Jackson- 
ville, Ala.; J. D. Sayers,* D., Bastrop, Texas; J. C. Clements,* D., 
Rome, Ga.; W. C. P. Breckinridge,* D., Lexington, Ky.; Alex. M. 
Dockery,* D., Gallatin, Mo. 


LIST OF THOSE CLERGYMEN 


WHO ARE KNOWN TO US AS HAVING PREACHED OR ARE SOON TO 
PREACH ON THE SUBJECT OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Those marked (x) have not yet preached, but expect to do so soon. 
The mark (p) indicates that the sermons are printed. 


W. G. Andrews, Guilford, Conn. 

Charles G. Ames, Roxbury, Mass. 

E. R. Atwill, D.D., Toledo, Ohio. 

Edmund A. Angell, Foxburg, Pa. 

Homer C. Ashcraft, Monroe, Ind. 

Charles E. Betticher, 542 Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia. 
J. Butterworth, Chester, Conn. 

Herbert W. Boyd, Amherst, Mass. 

Henry Blanchard, Portland, Me. 

J. Eastburn Brown, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
J. C. Brooks, Springfield, Mass. . 
Phillips Brooks, D.D., Boston, Mass. (Dec. 8). 
Ralph W. Brokaw, Springfield, Mass. 

F. H. Boynton, Lawrence, Mass. 

C. W. W. Bishop, Trainer, Delaware County, Pa. 
George Dana Boardman, D.D., Philadelphia. 
Henry M. Booth, D.D., Englewood, N.J. 

A. B. Baker, Princeton, N.J. 

Henry Berkowitz, Kansas City, Mo. 

J. W. Bischoff, Upper Lehigh, Pa. 

H. M. Bacon, Toledo, Ohio. 

Daniel T. Booth, Willmar, Minn. 

W. W. Battershall, D.D., Albany, N.Y. 
Chauncy B. Brewster, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

E. J. Babcock, Canandaigua, N.Y. 

Wm. M. Brown, Galion, Ohio. 

W. Barton, Attleboro, Vt. 

T. F. Bowen, Emmetsburg, Ia. (x) 

S. W. Crutcher, Belton, Mo. 

Rev. John W. Chadwick, Brooklyn, N.Y. (p) 
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Rev. Stephen H. Camp, New York, N.Y. 
Rev. Charles E. Craik, Louisville, Ky. 
Rev. S. C. Cowper, Washington, Pa. 
Rev. John W. Colwell, Barrington, R.I. 
Rev. John Cowan, South Deerfield, Mass. 
Rev. W. C. Campbell, Roanoke, Va. (x) 
Rev. C. C. Camp, Joliet, Ill. 
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CIVIL SERVICE RECORD. 





. Robert Collyer er, D.D., New York, ‘N.Y. (x) 

- Morgan Dix, D.D., New York, N.Y 

. W. V. W. Davis, Worcester, Mass. (p) 

7. G. W. Dame, Jr. Smyrna, Del. 

. Wm. D’Orville Doty, D.D., Rochester, N.Y. 
. W. W. Durham, Wellington, Kan. 

. James De Normandie, Roxbury, Mass. 


. A. = Davis, Roxana, Del. 


M. G. Dana, Lowell, Mass. 
m. T. Dorward, Moriah, Essex County, N.Y. (x) 
. M. Duffield, Ware, Mass. 
ia Eastman, Terresdale, Pa. 
. L. Eliot, Portland, Ore. 
.R. Eschbach, D. D., Frederick, Md. 
. Ecob, D.D., "Albany, N.Y 
. E. Edgar, Georgetown, Col. 


. C. T. Edwards, Condersport, Pa. 


George H. Fullerton, Springfield, Ohio. 


. John B. Falkner, D.D., Germantown, Philadelphia. 

- Benj. St. James Fry, St. Louis, Mo. 

- Abner L. Frazer, Mulberry P.O., Clermont County, Ohio. 
. G. B. Foster, Saratoga, N.Y. 


y. J. N. Freeman, Denver, Col. (x) 


. George C. Foley, Williamsport, Pa. 

. W. F. Furman, Westfield, N.Y. (x) 

. C. C. Griffith, Baltimore, Md. 

. J. E. Grammar, D.D., Baltimore, Md. 
. Washingt 
;, Arthur 
. W. C. Gannett, Rochester, N.Y. 

. J. A. Gallup, Madison, Conn. 

. J. F. Greeson, Oskaloosa, Ia. (x) 
. C. B. Gardner, Syracuse, N.Y. (p) 
. Mr. Guirey, Paterson, N.J. 


ton Gladden, Columbus, Ohio. 
x0odenough, Winchester, Conn. 


2v. Wm. Gardam, Faribault, Minn. 


. A. R. Graves, Minneapolis, Minn. 


2»v. A. C. A. Hall, Boston, Mass. 
. Wm. S. Hazen, Northfield, Vt. 


. C. H. Hill, Mount Airy, Philadelphia. 
. A. Hall, Chester, Conn. 
- Hall Harrison, D.D., Ellicot City, Md. 


. Dr. Holland, St. Louis, Mo. 
. W. J. Heath, Springfield, Mass. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


F. B. Hornbrooke, Newton, Mass. (p) 

A. J. Hopkins, Georgetown, Mass. 

John McClellan Holmes, D.D., Albany, N.Y. 
Alex. Henry, Frankford, Philadelphia. 


Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., Syracuse, N.Y. (p) 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
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Rev. 
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Rev. 
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Rev. 
Rev. 
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Wayland Hoyt, D.D., Philadelphia. 

G. H. Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

J. A. Harris, D.D., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 
C. H. Hibbard, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
James Biddle Halsey, Granite Falls, Minn. 
G. Woolsey Hodge, Philadelphia. 

A. Hazen, Hartland, Vt. 

C. R. Hodge, New Lenox, III. 

Alex. C. Haverstick, Frostburg, Md. 
Edward H. Ingle, Baltimore, Md. 

J. C. Jackson, Jr., Columbus, Ohio. 

M. Jastrow, D.D., Philadelphia. 

E. R. Johnson, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

R. F. Johonnot, Lewiston, Maine. 

Everard Kempshall, Elizabeth, N.J. 

Wm. Kirkus, Baltimore, Md. 

J. E. Kittredge, D.D., Geneseo, N.Y. 

J. S. Kieffer, Hagerstown, Md. 

William Chauncy Langon, D.D., Bedford, Pa. 
P. W. Lyman, Fall River, Mass. 

Max Landsberg, D.D., Rochester, N.Y. 
Edward A. Lawrence, Baltimore, Md. 
Clinton Locke, D.D., Chicago, Ill. 

W. H. Littell, Setauket, L.I., N.Y. 
William W. Livingston, Jaffrey, N.H. 

G. L. Locke, Bristol, R.I. 

Alex. McKenzie, Cambridge, Mass. 

S. D. McConnell, D.D., Philadelphia. 
Stewart McQueen, Georgetown, S.C. 
Henry Macbeth, Oxford, Pa. 

Alex. Milne, Columbus, Ohio. 

Daniel Merriman, D.D., Worcester, Mass. 
Joseph May, D.D., Philadelphia. (p) 

Wm. Moore, West Duluth, Minn. 

R. E. Macduff, Flint, Mich. 

Alex. Mackay-Smith, New York, N.Y. 

H. Mackay, Fort Scott, Kansas. 





Prof. James enmeense Oberlin io Callens Ohio. 

Rev. H. W. Nelson, Geneva, N.Y. (p) 

Rev. George W. Nelson, Warrenton, Vt. 

Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D., New York, N.Y. 

Rev. John F. Nichols, Watertown, N.Y 

Rev. S. J. Niccolls, D.D., St. Louis, Mo. (p) 

Rev. H. F. Niles, Newburgh, Ind. (x) 

Rev. G. G. Perrine, Theresa, N.Y. 

Rev. R. B. Pelt, Newport, R.I. 

Rev. F. L. Phalen, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Rev. J. D. W. Perry, D.D., Germantown, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Henry Purdon, D.D., Titusville, Pa 

Rev. Walter A. Pearne, Colorado, Tex. 

Rt. Rev. Wm. S. Perry, D.D., Davenport, Ia. (p) 

Rev. M. Rhodes, St. Louis, Mo. (p) 

Rev. Frank L. Robbins, D.D., Philadelphia. 

Rev. Edwin G. Richardson, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rev. John T. Rose, Syracuse, N.Y., 1006 Harrison Street. 

Rev. John H. J. Rice, Berlin Heights, Ohio. 

Rev. Henry C. Swentzel, Scranton, Pa. 

Rev. Cornelius B. Smith, D.D., New York, N.Y. 

Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, New Haven, Conn. (p) 

Rev. John Snyder, D.D., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. C. W. Straw, Berwyn, Pa. 

Rev. W. W. Silvester, 2100 N. 18th Street, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Henry D. Stevens, Alton, III. 

Rev. Dr. B. Szold, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Frank Schell, Scranton, Pa. 

Rev. Richmond Shreve, Albany, N.Y. 

Rev. George Williamson Smith, D.D., 
Conn. 

Rev. A. E. Scoville, Dover Plains, N.Y. 

Rev. S. U. Sherman, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Rev. Joseph H. Smith, Hamburg, N.J. 

Rev. B. T. Taylor, Lawrenceville, Pa. 

Rev. T. Cory Thomas, Grand Crossing, Chicago, III. 

Rt. Rev. Daniel S. Tuttle, D.D., St. Louis, Mo. (p) 

Rev. Elbert S. Todd, D.D., Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. C. B. Wilmer, Fern Bank, Ohio. 

Rev. Albert Watson, Hampstead, N.H. 

Rev. Benj. Watson, D.D., 162 N. 2oth Street, Philadelphia. 

Rev. M. C. Williams, D.D., Princeton, IIl. 

Rev. Willard E. Waterbury, Springfield, Mass. 

Rev. Wm. W. Wilson, Chicago, IIl. 

Rt. Rev. O. W. Whitaker, D.D., Philadelphia. 

Rev. Joseph Wood, Germantown, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Charles W. Weld, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Russell Woodman, Albany, N.Y. 

Rev. I. T. Walker, Rochester, N.Y. 

Rev. B. T. Taylor, Lawrenceville, Pa. 

Rev. C. M. Duffield, Ware, Mass. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


Trinity College, Hartford, 


GEORGIA OPINION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW. 


(Macon (Ga.) Telegraph.] 


Senator Zeb Vance is a big man, but, when he tackles the Civil 


Service Law, he is overmatched. In the course of events, Senator 
Vance will retire from the scene of action, but the Civil Service Law 
has a grip on perpetuity. 


THE PULPIT. 


Bishop Huntington calls the spoils system “ the enchainment of the 
common interest of the many to the self-interest of the few.”— 
Thanksgiving Day Sermon. 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES. 


The administration has at last broken the ice, and has commenced 
the work of appointing Republican federal officers in Southern 
California. Some Democratic newspapers get huffy and riled at this, 
and accuse the President of duplicity, that his precept and practice 
are at variance. We don’t see what they have to complain about. 
You can’t find a Republican or Democrat who doesn’t believe in the 
Jacksonian doctrine, ‘To the victors belong the spoils!” Besides, 
the most of the Democratic appointees, in the city at least, secured 
their places by the removal of their Republican predecessors, so that, 
if there is any inconsistency, it is on the part of the Democrats who 
refuse to take the dose they were so willing to see administered to 
their predecessors. 

We have no fault to find with the appointments thus far made. 
Judge Hutton was and has been anxious to get out of the office of 
United States District Attorney, which he only accepted from purely 





